





“THE DEATH OF DEMETRI,” in two parts, by the author of ‘‘Dodo.” First part in this number. 
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Bemis Pierce, captain and right guard. Smith, centre. Redwater, left guard. 


COACHING THE CARLISLE INDIANS AT FOOT-BALL. 


The strength, spirit, and enthusiasm of the play of the famous Indian foot-ball team from the school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, is the most interesting 
feature to-day in the foot-ball world heir condition is so amazing that they play from beginning to end without appreciable loss of strength. Almost 
without armor, they move with a dash and quickness unequaled by any of their opponents. * When the university men call time, so as to patch up 
wounds, take refreshments, and catch breath, the Indians throw handsprings and turn somersaults. In this picture Mr. W. T. Bull, formerly a noted 
full-back at Yale, is teaching the backs of the Indian team how they should plunge through the line when an opening has been made between centre and 
guard ‘The group in the background of the picture is composed of players and substitutes taking note of the lesson. These Indians have learned all 
of the old university tricks and have others invented for them by Mr. Bull. There is little doubt that they can beat all the teams in the country except 


those of-Princeton, Yale, [larvard, and Pennsylvania, and possibly Cornell. 
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The Greater New York Election. 


HIS paper will not reach its readers until the 
which will be chosen 


—) 


eve of the election at 


the first municipal officers of the new and 
greater city of New York. All the voters 
with minds capable of reasoning will have 


decided by that time what they mean to do; 
unable to reach a decision in any seri- 
with their manhood’s right for 


It is, therefore, useless further 


only the incapable, 
and the 
wavering 


ous matter, venal, 
sale, will still be 
to press the arguments hitherto advanced in support of the 
candidacy of Mr. Low and the principle of home rule and 
non-partisanship in municipal government. 

We confess that we do not Know what the result of the 
Those who are confident in their own 
say that Judge Van Wyck, the candidate 
Tammany’s boss, Richard Croker, 
without any doubt. And it that 
He is, personally, the least admirable of 
and he represents what is probably the 
General Tracy, 


election will be. 
political wisdom 
of Tammany Hall and 
will be elected may be 
they are right. 
the candidates, 
worst political 
who is an excellent man himself, politically represents a 
machine controlled as absolutely by Senator Platt as Mr. 
Croker controls Tammany Hall. Mr. Henry 
honest, sincere, and enthusiastic, but his supporters have 
no ideas that are not cranky, and few that are not too dan- 
gerous even for experiment. Mr. Low alone represents 
ideas and principles as to good government by the people 
of the city of their own municipal affairs 

We believe, as we have said before, that fully seventy- 
five out of every hundred voters in this great community 
are sincerely and heartily in favor of the ideas and princi- 
ples represented by Mr. Low. The difficulty has been, and 
still is, to get them together. In this instance, even though 
it happen that Mr. Low is at the head of the poll and wins 
the election, this union will not have been effected. If he 
fail of election it will be because thousands of the good citi- 
zens we include in this percentage have preferred partisan- 
ship to the public interest, the rule of the bosses to their 
own independent action. 

But even though Mr. Low is beaten, the principles and 
the ideas represented by him will not be abandoned. The 
partisans who discuss non-partisanship in municipal affairs 
oppose it merely because it is ‘‘ Utopian.” But why is it 
‘* Utopian,” and suppose that it is, why should it be imprac- 
ticable ? Every good thing achieved in the world seemed 
difficult of accomplishment in the beginning, and reaction- 
aries and old fogies united in despairing of any betterment. 
But the progress of the world has not been stopped ; nor 
will it be. And in this matter of municipal government it 
makes no difference how this election results, the principle 
will be adopted in the end, for the principle is right, and 
through its application to city affairs is the only assurance 
administration 


influence in the country. 


George is 


we have of the pure, clean, and wholesome 


that high civilization requires and demands. 


Justice Field’s Successor, 


HE retirement of Justice Field 
Court Bench will leave a vacancy for the 
to fill on the first of December, and it 

Attorney - General McKenna, of 
vacant place. Just why the Cab- 
President McKin 


from the Supreme 
» President 
is generally 

understood that 
California, is to have the 
inet should be 
ley’s administration is For many re: 
better that the Cabinet should 
administration if that were possible 
» difficulty in 


disarranged so early in 
not made clear. isons 


it would be much remain 
unbroken during the 
President McKinley 
many persons well equipped for a place on the Supreme 
Court He need out of his own State of 
Ohio, or the circle of ! to find as fit 
and capable a man as could be selected. We refer to Mr. 
Thomas McDougall, perhaps the ablest member of the Cin- 
This gentleman was mentioned for a place 
Supreme Court Bench at the time of the death of 
Judge Stanley Matthews. Mr. McDougall refused to be 
considered as a candidate at that time, and we are not sure 
that he would accept an appointment now, but 
be a graceful act on the part of the President to offer it to 


finding 


would have n 
3ench not go 


out of iis own friends, 


cinnati Bar 


on the 


it would 


him. 


The City Tendency. 


OME alarm is felt 
tricts at the increasing flow of population to the 
cities. One effect of it has been severely felt during 
the present year. Many with the 

abundant crops they ever had, were unable to harvest them 


being in many of the rurai dis- 


farmers, most 
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thoroughly because they could not find the labor or the 
assistance. Even during the depressed times of the past 
four years, when the cities were congested with men out 
of work, labor was scarce in hundreds of the counties. But 
the contrast seems to offer little attraction to the dwellers 
in the There 
people who would rather exist from hand to mouth in a 
The gre- 


cities are literally hundreds of thousands of 
city than to live sumptuously in the country. 
garious instinct of the race is approaching over-develop- 
ment. 

But the cause is more distinct than the mere feeling for 
England and in Ger- 
many we find instructive parallels to our own experience. 
It would be supposed that in the tight little island, where 
the proportion of population to the square mile is astound- 
would be utilized. And yet there 
England, simply because 
the city tendency has taken the farmers’ sons and daughters 


getting where other people are. In 


ing, every available acre 


is much vacant farming-land in 


London or Liverpool or Manchester or Birmingham, or 
to other citics and towns. In Germany the change has been 
Ten years ago only forty-three per cent. 
of the population was in the towns and cities. To-day 
it amounts to fifty-five per cent., and is rapidly iner 

3erlin has grown faster than Chicago in the past fifteen 
years. Hamburg has exceeded St. 
German cities have outstripped American cities in growth 


more marvelous 


-asing. 
Louis’s rate of increase. 
in both population and wealth. 

therefore, must be a common one, 


It is the shifting from ag- 
These 


The cause, and it does 
not take long to find what it is. 


riculture to industry, from the farm to the factory. 


three great nations are doing the manufacturing of the 
world. Manufacturing pays larger wages than rural pur- 


suits, and with larger wages come larger attractions in the 
way of living and entertainment, and larger possibilities in 
the way of material success. And so the growth of the 
cities will undoubtedly go on increasingly. What the ulti- 
mate effect of it will be remains to be seen, for no one can 
forecast it. 


The Amenities of Politics. 


S we grow older as a people we get away from the 
narrowness, the prejudice, and the anger of that 
partisanship which once made political opponents 

aN bitter personal foes. One of the most dramatic 
scenes in the history of the Senate was the close 
of Clay’s farewell, when he and Calhoun, whose 
political estrangements had made them intense enemies, 
stood face to face. Suddenly both clasped hands, and the 
reconciliation set the crowded chamber wild with hysterics, 
tears, and frantic applause. It has happened several times 
that an outgong President refused to remain to welcome 
his successor. Our history is full of the duel in politics, of 
animosities that place barriers between friends. 

But nowadays we do things differently. We abuse the 
fellows on the other ticket ; do not hesitate to call them 
thieves and knaves, liars, and other choice epithets, in 
party organs and on the hustings ; but when we meet them 
in private life we are pretty apt to use their first names and 
invite them cordially to our hospitality. This is not quite 
as heroic but it is decidedly more com- 
fortable, and it does not disturb the public order or de- 
It is that way in every 
contest—local, State, or national—but as we are improving 
we may yet be able to reach a point of courtesy that will 
tone down the extravagances which, under present circum- 
stances, seem essential to every political fight 


 \ 


as the old method, 


crease the general population. 


The Amiability of Women. 


MERICAN women are proverbially amiable. Their 
amiability, indeed, is more universal than their 
Z beauty, and they are surely the most beautiful 


women in the world. As to this pleasing amiabil- 
American homes, 


there is no better proof than the fact that one million 


ity, which contributes untold blessings to 


American women belong to women’s clubs. 

This is not a prima-facie case at all, but the truth of it is 
easily proved. In the 
articles on women’s clubs, and a particularly luminous dis- 
Mrs. Helen Waterson Moody in the 
October number of Seriiner’s Magazine. Now, from these 
that women go to their clubs to 


current periodicals there are several 
cussion of them by 


various articles we learn 
be preached at, to be instructed in one thing and anotber, 
and to learn how better to act their part in the complex 
civilization of which they are a most important part. 


The exercises at these per we believe, usually consist 
in the reading of papers by persons who forego other em- 
ployments so as to find time to spoil good paper with faint 
ink. In all the things that humans have to submit to at 
one time or another there probably never was any one thing 
so tiresome as the listening to papers on subjects about 
which the authors know little or nothing, except that more 
fearful experience of listening to papers by experts who 
know all about one thing and precious jittle about anything 
else. 

; to listen to the reading 
And yet we are told that one 
million of our American women do this very thing every 
week, and actually pretend that they like it. Is this not 
conclusive evidence of impregnable amiability ? 


To read a paper is to be a bore ; 
of a paper is to be bored. 


A mere man looks upon tiresomeness as something more 
fearful even than immorality. He will not stand a bore; 
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he will flee from the paper-reader and the didactic pedant 
as though pestilence were near. But the women, Heaven 
bless them, not only stand the bores, but encourage them 
and make much of them. This is nothing save sublime 
amiability; a beautiful virtue, in this instance sadly wasted 
We fancy that when these sweet and charming creatures 
learn whither their emancipation is leading them they will 
take anew tack and convert their clubs into those more like 
to what a man’s club is—a place for recreation ane pleas- 
ant fellowship. 


OPI (unt [A600 UT 


=Miss HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES, the author of the novelette 
entitled ‘‘ Smoking Flax,” is a young ~outhern lady of Kentucky 
birth and Virginia ances- 
try, by which latter she 
is distantly related to 
Amélie Rives. The latter 
had just ten years the 
start of her Kentucky 


















namesake, with ‘* The 
Quick or the Dead.” 
“Smoking Flax,” by the 


way, is also a Scriptural 
title: ‘‘A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth 
judgment unto victory.” 
In Miss Hallie Rives's 
story the ‘‘ smoking flax” 
symbolizes the noose of 
Judge Lynch, and the 
fatal celerity with which 
it is applied. In other 
words, she treats of the awful subject of lynching, though her 
argument deals with but one phasg of it—that peculiar to the 
Southern States, namely, the summary vengeance upon negroes 
for crimes against white women. This kind of vengeance the 
author of *‘ Smoking Flax ” evidently would justify. The theme 
is a sinister and portentous one, which only a novelist of excep- 
tional power could adequately treat. Yet it must be admitted 
that Miss Rives has written not only a very pretty and modest 
story, but one in which the main idea is developed with unex- 
pected dramatic strength. We say unexpected, advisedly; for 
one of the New York Sunday newspapers publishes an editorial 
notice of ‘‘ Smoking Flax,” in which the writer, who obviously 
has not read the book, ventures the following misinformation : 
‘*The lover is a Harvard man who feels it his mission to con- 
duct a crusade in the South against lynching. The crusade 
moves along all right until his sweetheart is brutally assaulted. 
Naturally he leads in breaking down the jail-doors and in hang- 
ing the offender.” Now, he does nothing of the sort, but pre- 
cisely the reverse of what is here stated, under circumstances 
that constitute the dramatic climax. Personally, Miss Rives is 
pretty, graceful, and gentle-voiced, with auburn hair and dark, 
animated eyes. She does not speak the alleged Southern dialect 
of fiction—not even of her own. 

=The Eiffel tower is still the ride of the Parisians in all its 
ugliness, but the name of its gr t engineer is never mentioned. 

It is even to be won- 
dered at that the im- 
pulsive Frenchmen 
did not change the 
name of the great 
iron structure, so 
great was the feel- 
ing against Eiffel at 
onetime. He is now 
an exile from 
France, and no 
Frenchman could 
suffer a worse pun- 
ishment, for the 
French love their 
beautiful France 
with a devotion that 
is nothing short of a 
passion. Eiffel has 
lived at Veavy since 
his banishment, and 
has a beautiful villa 
set in extensive gar- 
dens. He has great 
wealth and lives in 
luxury. He has a 
superb stable of 
two yachts, 


MISS HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES. 


horses, 
and everything that 
refined taste can de- 
He is a very 
handsome man, with a youthful face and hair of silvery white- 
His eyes are a clear steely blue and his beard crisp iron 
gray. There isa certain sad dignity of expression that makes 
him very interesting, and which is in direct contrast to his fast 
mode of living. In his library at Veavy there is always the 
model of the great tower which made him famous. In manner 
Monsieur Eiffel is very pleasing, having a gracious, flattering 
bearing and a particularly soft and musical voice, with a caress- 
ing tone in it. To meet him is to like him, and one’s sympathy 
is with him immediately and always, in spite of the knowledge 
that he was in the wrong. 

=It has been announced several times, and as often denied, 
that Mrs. Miriam Coles Harris, the author of ‘‘ Rutledge,” had 
become a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. As a matter of 
fact, it was Miss Harris who went over, and while Mrs, Harris 





MONSIEUR EIFFEL, 


sire. 


ness. 
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is in entire sympathy with her daughter’s conscientious action, 
she herself is content to remain in the communion of the Epis- 


copal Church. It is now more than a generation ago when all 


” 


and wondering if the great 
It was 


the world was reading *‘ Rutledge 
American novelist were about to appear upon the scene. 
indeed a brilliant piece of work for a girl of only nineteen, and 
her most intimate friends could not believe at first that it was 
really and entirely her own. But novel after novel came from 
her ready pen, and there was literally no end to the editions of 
‘* Rutledge. 
but she never succeeded in duplicating her first great success. 
All of her books were readable, but they lacked the splendid 
lash and verve of their predecessor. Only the ‘‘ one book,” af- 
ter all, but with that one “* Rutledge” it was still worth while. 
Captain Wilson Vance, of New York City, has been dec- 
orated by the President of the United States with the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, the 
only decoration established 
and recognized by our gov- 
ernment by legislative and 
executive action combined. 
The British soldier has ever 
before him the dazzling 
vision of the Victoria Cross 
as the highest reward to 
which his valor can aspire ; 
while the German soldier 
braves death to obtain the 
coveted distinction belong- 


” 


The young author had become a literary power, 





ing to the Iron Cross. Titles 
of nobility and decorations 
pertaining to various ‘‘ or- 
ders ” established by the monarchs of Europe pale their ineffect- 
ual fires in the presence of the simple insignia of the Victoria, or 
the Iron Cross, which makes its mark of loftiest heroism more 
emphatic by the comparatively insignificant appearance of the 
The French decoration Jf the Legion of Honor is 
conferred upon persons distinguished in art, science, or letters, 
as well as upon the soldier who wins it by his prowess in battle. 
What the Victoria Cross is to the British soldier, and the Iron 
Cross to the German hero, the Medal of Honor is to the Amer- 
ican. Captain Vance was a cavalry officer in the One Hundred 
and Forty eighth New York Regiment. While engaged at the 
Battle of Stone River one of his comrades fell with a mortal 
wound at a moment when the Federals were retreating. Cap- 
tain Vance dismounted, placed the fallen comrade on his horse, 
and under a heavy fire walked behind the man he had rescued, 
into the Federal lines. 


CAPTAIN WILSON VANCE, 


emblem. 


=The recent arrival from Europe cf Mr. George Lord Day 
recalls the terrible accideut which befell him two years ago, 
while hunting at Cedarhurst, and the almost miraculous nature 
Mr. Day 
was riding a big hunter by the name of Independence, who was 
considered to be a very trustworthy fencer. Unfortunately, the 
post-and-rail fence had a wire stretched along its top, which the 
horse could not see, and the animal fell back with his full weight 
upon his unlucky rider. Mr. Day was literally smashed to 
pieces, and the case seemed to be beyond any possible resource 


of his escape from death, or at best, lifelong disability. 


of surgery. But Dr. McBurney would not give in so long as 
there remained even a chance for his patient. The surgeon’s 
courage and skill finally triumphed, and Mr. Day came out from 
the terrible ordeal a sound man. It was reported that Dr. Mc- 
Burney’s bill was twenty-five thousand dollars, and the amount 
made some talk at the time. Whereupon Mr. Day wrote a note 
to the newspapers, in which he sail that, while the actual sum 
involved was no concern of the public’s, he was still willing to 
say that Dr. McBurney’s services had been fully worth the 
value that he had seen fit to place upon them, and that he (Mr. 
Day) had been only too glad to discharge the obligation. Truly, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life. 

No violinist ever achieved so great a success in America as 
Eugene Ysaye, who made his first appearance in New York 
with the Philharmonic 
Society in the autumn 
of 1894. He immediately 
established himself with 
his audience, and every 
time he played in concert 
he seemed to grow more 
His amazing 
his perfect 
his flexible 


popular. 

technique, 
intonation, 
bowing, and his sonority 
and beauty of tone make 
him a great virtuoso. 
Ysaye is a native of Bel- 
He was first edu- 
cated in by his 
and 


gium. 
music 
father in Brussels, 
subsequently in Liége by 
Wieniawski, the famous 
Polish When 
Vieuxtemps heard him 
in 1876 he persuaded the 
government of Belgium 
to send him to Paris. 
1886 Ysaye has 
been professor of the vio- 
lin at the Conservatory 
of Brussels. He repre 
great line of 
French masters of violin- 


violinist. 


Siuce 


sents the 


playing , but upon this 





he has grafted 
some of the rugged 
strength of the German 
methods. His repertory is immense, embracing everything that 
has been written for the violin, and he interprets all styles of 


schoc | 


EUGENE YSAYE. 


music equally well. 

= Americans who make more than a cursory trip to Japan 
and read up before they go on the better class of guide-book 
literature with some care, write home in unstinted praise of 


‘‘ Sunrise Stories,” which appeared several years ago as the 
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joint work of Riordan and Takayanagi. The latter is a recog- 
nized expert in everything Japanese, from a Shogun legend to 
a twelfth-century curio, and there is probably no better judge 
in this country of a kakemono, He has made many friends in 
New York, who ad:nire his modest and unaffected manners. 
=Mrs. Langtry is a very beautiful woman, and one also of 
considerable ability. When she first appeared on the stage she 
had nothing to assist her save her beauty; before she gave up 
acting she had acquired much skill in her art, and cultivated a 
grace of movement conspicuously lacking at the beginning. 
With the scandals and the gossip surrounding her separation 
from her husband decent people do not concern themselves. 
Whether he was worthless or she was false we do not know nor 
care to inquire. But if recent cable dispatches from London 
were inspired by her, then we must always count her as selfish 
beyond the ordinary ways even of a heartless woman. When- 
ever Langtry, the discarded husband, was spoken of it was 
always said that, whatever his needs, he always: .urdily refused 
to accept anything from her in the way of bounty. Now that 
announces through her solicitors that he reg- 
an allowance from her. 


he is dead, she 
ularly received The heartlessness of 
thus stripping the memory of the man, who was once her hus- 
band, of the one good thing said in his favor may raise her in 
the esteem of the Prince of Wales’s set, into which, it is said, 
she has just been reinstated, but plain people, we fancy, will 
think that the life she has led has totally disqualified her from 
acting as a good woman even at a time when generous charity 
and kindly forgiveness should have been natural inspirations. 

=Prince Louis Bonaparte is evidently doing his best to sus- 
tain the martial reputation of the family name. He is a colonel 
in the Russian army and 
a soldier of the most gal- 
lant bearing. In the re- 
view at Krasnoe-Selo, on 
the occasion of President 
Faure’s visit, he was sin- 
gled out as one of the 
finest-appearing officers, 
as he rode at the head 
of his regiment, the Em- 
press’s Lancers. Exclud- 
ed from the French army 
by political ostracism, he 
has followed his military 
aspiration by placing his 
sword at the service of a 
friendly nation. Colonel Bonaparte is the second son of Prince 
Jerome-Napoleon and Princess Clotilde, and was born in 1864. 
He is the brother of Laetitia, dowager-duchess of Aosta. He 
does not, it is said, share the political ambitions of his relative, 
the Empress Eugenie, who is doing all in her power to have him 
made director or consul of Crete by the Powers. 

=Bishop Wesley J. Gaines, of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, whose home is in Atlanta, has startled the coun- 
try with a book on ‘The 
Negro and the White Man,” in 
which he declares his belief 
that the inevitable destiny of 
the black race in America is 
absorption into the Caucasian 
through a process of gradual 
amalgamation. This inter- 
blending of the races, he de- 
clares, has been going on ever 
since the negro came to this 
country, until now there are 
a million and a half of mulat- 
toes in the South, and there 
are left, among the eight mill- 
ions of Afro-Americans, but 
two millions who are of pure 
blood. ‘‘ Thus,” he declares, 
‘‘it appears that the dreadful amalgamation is already partly 
accomplished. Silently, and in defiance of law, this interblend- 
ing of races has been going on for years, until, like leaven, it 
has leavened the whole lump.” ‘‘In the light of these facts,” 
asks the bishop, ‘‘is it rational to suppose that the American 
negro will continue a negro? Is it not inevitable that, in the 
course of time, be will lose his distinctive color and become 
practically a Caucasian ? The fact is already partially accom- 
plished, and every present indication points to its total consum- 
mation in the process of time.” Bishop Gaines, who in his new 
book has given the frankest, boldest, and most daring deliver- 
ance yet made by a negro of his prominence on the vexed race 
question, is a unique character. He was born a slave on the 
plantation of Gabriel Toombs, brother of General Robert 
Toombs, near Washington, Georgia He conquered the ele- 
ments of an education for himself while working as a laborer 
on the farm, and as soon as freedom was declared entered the 
ministry. He was elected a bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1888, and has made a brilliant record in 
He is an earnest, educated, and eloquent 
He en- 





PRINCE LOUIS BONAPARTE. 





BISHOP WESLEY J. GAINES. 


, 


his church work. 
preacher, of impressive presence and marked dignity. 
joys the confidence and esteem of the white people of the South 
in a pronounced degree, and has always been popular among 
them. This fact renders his recent deliverance on the race 
question, which antagonizes so directly the prejudices of the 
Caucasian race, even the more startling. His book is regarded 
as the most sensational contribution to the literature of the race 
problem yet made by a negro. 

Edward Fuller’s new novel, ‘‘ Is She a Queen ?’ which is 
appearing in serial form, is likely to add to the reputation he 
gained with ‘‘The Complaining Millions of Men.” It is his 
fourth romance, ‘‘ Fellow-Travelers ” having ©ppeared in 1886, 
and * Forever and a Day” five years before, when he was an 
undergraduate at Harvard. Mr. Fuller is thirty-seven years 
old, and he has been an assiduous writer ever since he began to 
compose themes for college professors. He is a master of Eng- 
lish style, which he is competent to teach critically and well, 
and as an editorial writer on Bostons and Providence news- 
papers he has conveyed much erudition to his readers in a 
graceful and attractive way. Mr. Fuller is likewise a dramatic 
critic of ability, and an enthusiastic foreign traveler, 
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The Anomaly of a 
Strange Campaign. 


As has been previously set forth in these columns, the cam- 
paign for mayor and other officers in the greater New York is 
very much mixed. Party lines have been to a large extent 
eliminated, and some of the issues are so confused that it is 
hard in some instances for a clear-headed man easily to reach 
a conclusion as to what his duty is. This, to be sure, is not the 
case in the race for mayor. Here the issues are well defined. 
Van Wyck stands for Tammany Hall and Tammany’s boss, 
Croker , Tracy stands for the Republican machine and the boss 
of that machine, Tom Platt ; George stands for the Bryan De- 
mocracy and half a dozen other cranky notions which have no 
bearing on municipal affairs ; Low stands for non-partisanship 
in municipal affairs, for home rule, and for responsibility to the 
people themselves. In choosing which of these to vote for all is 
plain sailing, for each voter can determine with nice exactness. 

But in the race for the comptrollership there is an awful 
muddle. Three of the candidates—Mr. Charles W. Dayton on 
the George ticket, Mr. Charles 8. Fairchild on the Low ticket, 
and Mr. Ashbel P. Fitch on the Tracy ticket—are admirable 
men, and each one is qualified, no doubt, to fill the very impor- 
tant office which has in charge the financial affairs of the city. 





COMPTROLLER FITCH. 


Of the Tammany candidate, a Mr. Bird Coler, of Brooklyn, we 
know nothing, except that his public services, if any, have been 
so inconspicuous that we never heard of him before he was se- 
lected by Croker to go on the Tammany ticket. The anomalous 
thing in this mixed condition is that Mr. Fitch, the present 
comptroller, should not have been nominated on all of the 
tickets As comptroller he has been a model officer, and he 
fills every requirement as to efficiency desired by the adherents 
of Mr. Low; he has always been a Democrat—serving in Con- 
gress as such and elected to his present office as such—and 
might have been put up by Tammany, as he was before ; he is 
just as much of a George man as Mr. Dayton is, and therefore 
he might have been selected with quite as much propriety as 
Mr. Dayton to run on that ticket ; he is selected, however, by 
the Republicans alone, and he is running on the ticket of a party 
to which he has long been opposed and with which he never 
acted till the campaign against Bryan and the free-silver her- 
esy. Inasense, perhaps, it may be said that his nomination by 
the Republicans is a recognition of the services of the gold De- 
mocracy. But however this may he, it is surely a very mixed 
condition of affairs, and the independents, at least, should find 
no difficulty in voting for Mr. Fitch. 

He is as able as either Fairchild or Dayton, and has the ad- 
vantage of long experience in the office. He is as sound a 
financier as either of them, and just about the same kind of 
Democrat. Any man who could vote for either Fairchild or 
Dayton could vote for Fitch, and do so with the additional sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the latter has been tried in the place 
and has been proved to be one of the best financial officers New 
York has ever had. His candidacy is indorsed by the follow- 
ing bank officers: Robert Maclay, president Knickerbocker 
Trust Company; J. Edward Simmons, president Fourth Na- 
tional Bank ; James T. Woodward, president Hanover National 
Bank, 11 Nassau Street ; J. H. Parker, United States National 
Bank, 41 Wall Street ; H. B. Stokes, president Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company; G. G, Williams, Chemical National Bank; 
James Stillman, National City Bank ; George W. Young, Unit- 
ed States Mortgage and Trust Company; Francis 8S. Bangs, 
president The State Trust Company; Dumont Clarke, Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank ; John P. Townsend, Bowery 
Savings Rank; W. A. Nash, Corn Exchange Bank; John A. 
McCall, president New York Life Insurance Company; R. L. 
Edwards, the Bank of the State of New York ; Walter G. Oak- 
man, president Guaranty Trust Company ; Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy, president Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York ; 8S. G. Bayne, president Seaboard National Bank ; Joseph 
C. Hendrix, president National Union Bank ; W. Van Norden, 
president National Bank of North America ; James McMahon, 
president Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank ; David M. Mor- 
rison, president The Washington Trust Company ; David F. 
Porter, president Hamilton Bank ; Philip Bissinger, president 
German Savings Bank ; Henry W. Schmidt, Germania Bank ; 
Otte F. Bannard, Continental Trust Company ; Fernando 
Baltes, president Mechanics and Traders Bank; Charles W. 
Bogart, president Twenty-third Ward Bank. Among the bank- 
ers Mr. Fitch is indorsed by such firis as J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Harvey Fish & Son, Blake Brothers & Co., Redmond Kerr & 
Co., and Hallgarten & Co. 
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DENVER’S FESTIVAL OF MOUNTAIN 


FRoM a somewhat local celebration, whose participants lived 
within one or two hundred miles of Denver, the Festival of 
Mountain and Plain has grown until this year its attractions 
were witnessed by two hundred thousand sight-seers, represent 
ing half a dozen States and Territories of the great West. 

The central idea of the promoters of the celebration was to 
afford the residents of the mountains and the plains of the great 
West an opportunity to become better acquainted with each 
other and with themselves ; to enable them to know more of the 
vast domain that stretches from the crest of the continent west- 
ward and eastward —five hundred miles of mountain and valley 
and plain. 

The distinctive feature of the first day’s festivities was the 
great parade, appropriately named the ** Pageant of Progress,” 








a living, moving history of Western civilization—a panorama 
of life and beauty, eighty blocks in length and requiring three 
hours to pass a given point. 

The second day of the festival was given over to frivolity. 
Queen Thalia reigned supreme, and from noon until dark the 
city was at the mercy of ten thousand merry maskers, each 
attired in a different costume, hideous, grotesque, unique, or 
pleasing, as the mind inclined. At night a great mask-ball, 
given in the open air in front of the grand-stand, fittingly closed 
the day’s programme of amusement and hilarity. 

The third and last day of the festival was characterized by 
an imposing military parade participated in by six thousand 
men, including the Federal and State troops of Colorado and 
New Mexico, and numerous civic and military organizations, 
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One thousand Chinese in Oriental costume, following the great 
dragon, brought up the rear of the miiitary pageant. 

The *‘ Slaves of the Silver Serpent,” the mysterious organi- 
zation to whose keeping the closing exercises of the festival were 
intrusted, appeared at eight o’clock on the evening of the last 
day in a gorgeous parade of eighteen illuminated floats repre- 
senting scenes from ancient, mythological, and modern history 
‘* Cleopatra” and ** Monte Cristo” were followed by a ‘‘ Scene 
in Klondike,” and thus, by variation and contrast, the throngs 
along the line of march were alternately entertained, instructed, 
and amused until the arrival of the hour for their departure 
from the carnival city, whose keys they had held for three full 
days. 

MORTON ALEXANDER. 
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as Sailor und Waiter. 


Saharet, the Australian dancer. 
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Marguerite Sylva as Suzette, the French maid. 


SOME INDIVIDUALITIES OF ‘THE FRENCH MAID.” AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE.—Photographs by Hall. 
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‘* CUMBERLAND, ’61 ”—‘‘ BENNER AINSLEY” TO ‘‘ COLONEL MURDOCH”: 
‘“SHE SHALL BE YOUR WIFE.”—ACT I. 


Photograph by Byron. 


** CUMBERLAND, 


61”—FINAL TABLEAU, ACT IV.—‘‘ DIRK KANSETT” TAKES FROM HIS FATHER’S DEAD BODY 


THE PROOF OF HIS INDIAN BIRTHRIGHT, 
Photograph by Pach. 


PLAYS 


Ir is a pleasure to chronicle the emphatic popular success of 
“Cumberland, ’61,” the new romantic melodrama by Franklin 
Fyles, produced under the management of Augustus Pitou at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre, New York City. Mr. Fyles, as 
co author of ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” enjoyed the inesti- 
mable advantage of collaboration with David Belasco, who as a 
dramatist pure and simple probably has no peer in America at 
the present moment. The pupil has studied the master to good 
purpose. If Mr. Fyles, in “‘ Cumberland, 61,” has not given us 
quite another ‘‘ Heart of Maryland,” at least he comes in a 
good second with a work somewhat similar, and in many essen- 
tial respects comparable to, that chef d’@uvre of Belasco. In 
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the new play the Civil War is used only as a background for 
the two leading motives, which are: the vendetta or feud of 
the Ainsleys and Graynes in the mountains of Kentucky, and 
the race-stigma upon Dirk Kansett, a West Point cadet, who is 
unackno./ledged by his father, Colonel Murdoch, a fine, swag- 
gering officer, subsequently in the Confederate service, and who 
is the heavy villain of the plot. All these parts, and every one 
of the others (the dramatis persone number fourteen) are 
played, so far as immediate effect is concerned, to the life. 
The réle of the heroine, Alice Ainsley, falls to Miss Florence 
Rockwell, a New York débutante. Fortunately it isan ingenue 
heroine, making no undue demands upon the young lady’s as 
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** CUMBERLAND, ’61”—END OF THE AINSLEY-GRAYNE VENDETTA.—ACT IIL 
Photograph by Byron. 


MAUD HOFFMAN, WITH E. S. WILLARD, IN ‘* THE PHYSICIAN,” 


AT WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford, 


PERIOD. 


yet undeveloped strength. Other current plays, novelties of 


this season, which are pictorially noted here, are : ‘* The French 
Maid,” a typical Rice production of musical burlesque, which 
employs a large number of captivating individualities, and is 
merrily prosperous at the Herald Square ; and ** The Physician,” 
the latest work of Henry Arthur Jones, selected by Mr. Willard 
as the leading feature of his repertory during the present en- 
gagement at Wallack’s, and in which that popular English 
actor assumes the part of Dr. Lewin Carey. Maud Hoffman, 
recently of Daly’s Theatre, plays the principal female 7é/es with 
Mr. Willard, and as Edana Hinde has revealed an artistic indi- 
viduality. 
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THE DEATH OF DEMETRI. 


or &. &. 
THE AUTHOR 


PART I. 

DEMETRI CaAPSas, it is to be feared, was probably to be reck- 
oned of that sorry class of men of whom all that can be said is 
that the better they are known the less they are liked. To the 
casual passer in the street he was merely a Greek of mean stat- 
ure and shifty eye ; to his acquaintances, who were chiefly the 
customers of his shop, a surly driver of hard bargains; but those 
who knew him better declared that the shifty eye was to the 
closer observer diabolical. Finally, his only son Yanni, who 
knew him best of all, habitually referred to him as ‘* the old 
devil.” But the last and self-sought scenes of his life, in which 
the potential man burst asfrom a chrysalis through the prickly 
and solid tissues in which he had so long lain hid, and soared, to 
my thinking, like some bright-winged thing into the upper air 
of heroism, are yet unknown in the country of his adoption ; 
and in the crisis of national affairs which were heralded by his 
death he is likely, even in his native land, to be forgottey, or 
remembered only as one among many others. 

But the manner of his death, though to the colder-blooded it 
may appear imprudent only and intolerably mistaken, drew 
from me that applause of the spirit which should follow, as 
surely as an echo, on great and shining deeds ; and I am willing 
to confess that to me the very foolishness and imprudence of the 
man accelerates rather than retards that quickening thrill of 
blood which continually raises life above the commonplace level 
on which cynics affirm that its lines are laid. 

I have spoken of the country of his adoption, for, like so 
many others of his nation, he had left his beautiful and impov- 
erished country to settle in Egypt. There, at Cairo,in an acrid 
side-street off the clattering Mowski, Demé¢tri had set up a 
grocer’s shop, in the comprehensive Greek sense of the word, 
which connotes the selling, for the most part, of small, cheap 
articles, from slate-pencils and string at the one extreme, to 
Greek brandy and caviare at the other. There he had married 
the daughter of a compatriot, had begotten a son and lost a 
little-regretted wife, and there at the beginning of the present 
year he lived, adding daily to savings already very consider- 
able, daily growling and snapping at his neighbors and custom- 
ers, who still continued their patronage of his skop, for in mat- 
ters of business he was as regular and as honest—because he 
believed that in the long run honesty ‘‘ paid ”’—as the sun, and 
with a like regularity quarreling evening by evening with his 
boy Yanni, when the shop was closed and the two sat within. 

But early in March, as the news that the Greeks had invaded 
Crete, vowing that those of their blood should no longer be 
subject to the brutalities of the accursed race, grew day by day 
more stirring a tale, it was noticed by acquaintances that De- 
métri’s eye lost something of its shiftiness, and Yanni repeated 
to his incredulous comrades that there was an armistice in the 
evening quarrels. What this might portend none could cer- 
tainly say; some, quoting an occasion when, five years ago, on 
the carelessness of an advantageous wholesale purchase of salt- 
ed anchovies, Demétri had stood coffee all round, argued with a 
show of reason that some like piece of good luck had lately be- 
fallen him, but that he was too prudent nowadays to celebrate 
the event in so profuse a manner ; others, a minority too incon- 
siderable to carry weight, observing that, contrary to habit, 
Demétri had taken to frequenting a neighboring café, where he 
listened eagerly to the news from Greece, hazarded that the 
affairs of his native land stirred some old chord of memory 
within him. But Yanni, when appealed to, shrugged his big 
shoulders in scorn. 

‘* There has been no big bargain lately,” he said, ‘‘and what 
is Greece to him? Who knows what it is? Perhaps the old 
devil is going to die, and it has pleased God to soften his heart !” 

And this explanation, as coming from one who habitually 
spent his evenings with Demé¢tri, was felt to merit consider- 
ation. . 

March passed : the excitement at the Greek cafés over the 
warlike deeds in Crete grew heated to fever-point, and Demé¢tri 
drank in the eager talk around him silently but intently. That 
half-childish, half-heroic, but altogether unwarrantable attempt 
of Greece to annex the oppressed and groaning island ripened 
to its harvest of inevitable failure, and the great Powers inter- 
vened. Demétri had the vivid imagination and love of com- 
plex imagery that characterize his race, and to him the Powers 
seemed to be some vast piece of machinery of the nature of a 
crane, with its own engine to drive it, controlled by prime min- 
isters and crowned heads. Hitherto it had stood inert and mas- 
sive, occasionally emitting a puff of steam or a warning whistle, 
but suddenly the drivers had opened the regulator, an iron arm 
gyrated overhead, and there clanked down a chain and hook to 
which Greece was attached. Then, witha snort from the engine, 
a spinning of fly-wheels, and a passing of cables, she was swung 
in mid-air and held suspended. Meanwhile the prime ministers 
and crowned heads discussed politely and at length as to what 
they should do with her. 

Demétri returned home that evening, silent, angry, and yet 
wondering at himself. The check had come, and not till then 
had he realized how absorbing his country’s crisis had become 
to him. It was more than absorbing, for it was no longer a 
thing external in which he was keenly interested ; it was al- 
ready a crisis of his own flesh and bones—something vital and 
essential to himself. Memories of his own early life in Athens 
haunted him like a familiar tune, ringing in his head unbidden 
and no longer controllable. As a lad he had shepherded his 
father’s flocks on the thyme-scented sides of gray Hymettus, 
tending them for weeks together on the higher pasturage when 
summer had sucked dry the plains, and those fragrant hours 
were still vivid in his nostrils. Whether by some tide of hered- 
ity suddenly uncongealed in his blood, or because he was in 
himself of the stuff from which patriots are made, that pellucid 
air of his native land was in a moment more desirable to him 
than to a lover his mistress. His eyes ached for the olive- 
groves and the white, sparkling city with its temple-crowned 
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rock; they hungered for the dim, blue sea and the aqueous out- 
line of the ginaban hills ; his soul—and till this moment he 
had known it only as the lover of money—was in love with and 
sick for home. 

It was only by sudden flashes, disconnectedly and hardly con- 
sciously, that the visions of home were illumined, though the 
underlying desire flowed steadily, repeating, and returning on 
itself like a fugue. But the sight of the familiar shop with 
Yanni lounging at the door roused his habitual self, driving 
the home thoughts inwards and shutting the door of habit be- 
hind them; and, growling to him to close the shop and come in, 
he went through the back room and began supper, not waiting 
for the boy. 

Ten minutes later Yanni came in, and began to attack the 
tepid and diminished food. The ‘old devil” had finished eat- 
ing and was sitting with his elbows on the table, an unlit cig- 
arette between his lips, gazing on vacancy. He looked up as 
his son entered, and from mere force of habit found fault with 
something. Yanni did not trouble to reply, and a silence fell. 
But the silence, contrary to custom, was not broken again by 
another complaint from Demétri, and so Yanni, looking up, 
saw his father’s eye still fixed and staring, and the cigarette 
still unlit. It seemed there was to be another evening of armis- 
tice, and with a certain sense of gratitude to the softener of 
hearts he rolled himself a cigarette and began to smoke. The 
smell seemed to rouse his father and he got up. 

‘“*T had been thinking,” he said, ‘‘ how sweet the herbs used 
to smell on summer mornings at the shepherding.” 

And with these idyllic words he relapsed again into silence. 

Every evening the accounts for the day had to be made up, 
an affair which, if there was the discrepancy of a piastre, was 
ever productive of woe, and Yanni for the next half-hour bent 
his black head over the books and wrestled with figures that 
continued to trip and throw him. This evening the powers of 
arithmetic seemed to be leagued against him, for not one only, 
but five, if not six, piastres were not, and no flying of the signals 
of distress, such as the dyeing of the forefinger in ink, or any 
scratching of the head, would bring them back. Ten struck on 
the crazy little clock, and his father rose to go to bed. He 
looked round the room like a man suddenly awakened, and saw 
Yanni still poring over the books. 

** Still at the accounts ?” he asked, mildly. 

‘Ves, and like to be,” growled Yanni, to whom bed was ta- 
boo till they were straight. 

‘What is wrong ?” 

‘** Five piastres ; no, I think six—the devil take the lot !” 

His father paused a moment. 

‘* And what a gay time was the olive-picking,” he said, in- 
consequently. ‘* The boys and girls from other farms would 
come in to help, and there was more picked than olives. Get 
you to bed, Yanni.” 

And Yanni was almost too astonished to obey. 

The three days following were unprecedented in the boy’s ex- 
perience. His father went early to the café and stayed late, and 
in the evening, when he came home, he would sit talking, half 
to himself, half to Yanni, of the old days in Greece—of the brac- 
ing storms and the braved elements in winter, of the gracious 
opening of the doors of spring, remembering with a marvelous 
accuracy the procession of the flowers. How the pale ane- 
mones preceded the blowing of the red sisters of the white ; 
how the white cistus was herald to the little bee-orchids that 
nestled in the prickly shelter, and how the orchids were already 
full blown before the scarlet anemones sounded their trumpet- 
note of color over the foot-hills of Peutelicus. For a fortnight 
the moorland was scarlet, then came the withering of the 
plain, and the juicier grasses had to be sought on the flanks of 
the greater hills, if the sheep and goats were to yield an undi- 
minished milking. June saw the herds and shepherd-boys high 
on the mountains during long noons when even the cicah was 
silent and the shaggy sheep-dogs were too much under the spell 
of heat to stir at the approach of a stranger, and instead of the 
furious barking and snapping, gave him only a warning growl 
if be passed too near the herds. Then, as the day declined to 
evening, the beasts would begin to feed again, cropping their 
devious way to the circular shelter of the piles of bushes where 
they lay penned for the night. The shepherd lads would eat 
their supper of fresh cheese and black bread, sitting on the 
herb-covered ground with the dogs to guard them, and talk to- 
gether beneath the great stars, till first one and then another 
would lie back, pulling his capeti round him against the chill of 
the dawn, and fall on that light and renovating sleep which 
those alone know whose roof is the sky. 

His voice wandered on in disconnected sentences only half 
coherent, but at the end he sprang up from his chair. 

‘* May hell receive all Turks, their wives and children,” he 
cried, ‘‘and may the God of justice give them only tears to 
drink !” 

He looked across at Yanni, who sat with the account-books 
open, but neglected, before him. 

‘* Piastres !” he said, with scorn; ‘* you think only of piastres. 
Lad, have you milk in your veins ?” 

He took a rapid step towards the boy and shook him excit- 
edly by the shoulder. 

‘** Yanni, Yanni,” he cried, ‘‘ the devils are murdering free- 
born Greeks ; they are treating women and children as beasts, 
or worse than a man would treat his beasts. And England, 
which was once a friend to Greece, and France, and the rest, 
bid Greece fold her hands before her and strike not till their 
kings and parliaments have considered what is to be done, sit- 
ting talking over their wine and cigarettes.” 

Yanni stared, open-mouthed, and after a moment his father 
sat down by him. 

‘* And when your Uncle Kestas grew older,” he said, ‘‘ and 
could tend the sheep, my father sent me to school in Athens to 
learn reading and writing, and French even, for the shepherd- 
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ing and the farm had prospered and he was growing rich, and 
meant me to set up in business. Eh, those were brave times ! 
In the evening, when the work was done, the other lads and I 
would sit outside the cafés and sing the old war-songs they 
made when, seventy years ago, the Greeks rose against the 
Turks and drove them out of their land, till there was not a 
turbaned head between Malea and Volo.” 

He paused a moment, looking at Yanni 

‘**And you know them not, lad,’ he said, 
Greek should now be singing them, for I never taught you 
I know not how it happened, but business 
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either word or tune. 
and the making of money comes between a man and—how shall 
I say it ?—between a man and things which should more concern 
It is a damp cloth—that is what I mean—a damp cloth 
Thus has it been to me, but now, by God’s 


him. 
upon his spirit. 
grace and by my hatred of the Turk, is the damp cloth smoul 
dering into flame.” 

Then, as blank wonder sat still in the boy’s eyes : 

‘** Ah, you do not understand,” he cried. 
how should you understand ? Before you were born I had left 
Greece, and the making of money swallowed me up. You have 
never seen Athens ; to you the word brings no thrill of home. 
Never mind the accounts, lad ; it is time for bed.” 

Demé¢tri, as was now his custom, left the house early next 
morning to glean the latest news ; the two breakfasted to 
gether without allusion to his mood of the night before, but 
the hurry he was in to be gone and his shambling trot up to the 
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Mowski were tokens of an agitation of mind. 

Customers were but few at that early hour, and it was only 
occasionally that Yanni had to go into the shop to serve one 
with olives, another with caviare or a glass of Greek brandy, 
and for the most part he lounged at the door, looking out. 
The morning was flooded with the hard, brilliant light of the 
South ; the sun, still a long climb from the zenith, painted the 
upper stories of the houses dazzlingly, but the lower parts still 
lay in clear shadow. The street was peopled for the most part 
with Greeks, and browns and grays were predominant, but at 
the corner, some six doors up, where it opened on to the Mowski, 
the pageant of Eastern life flashed, passing and re-passing as on 
As the morning wore on, the flitting 
Now and then the red 


a magic-lantern sheet. 
crowd grew ever more variously bright. 
tunic of an English soldier bestride on a white donkey, jingling 
with chains, added an even stronger note of color to the scene, 
and his Northern-tongued encouragement or reviling of his 
beast sounded light and tripping among the guttural Arabic 
speech. Thus for a few minutes gabardines, running down the 
whole gamut of blue, and red fezzes had it their own way; a 
syrup-seller strolled by, tinkling his brass bowls cymbal-wise, 
and a veiled woman dressed in black went tapping past on her 
high-heeled shoes. Again the crowd of donkeys and scavenger- 
carts would draw to one side, and a couple of syies, all gold and 
white, brown-faced and brown-legged, ran by fit and upright, 
valling on men to make way fora closed brougham, from the 
windows of which a couple of Circassian women peered curi- 
ously out on the life in these streets that they might never 
tread. 
and perched precariously on sad donkeys, made their troubled 
way, like sbips in a storm, bazaarwards, and Crew a smile from 
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Yanni. 

But before long, though to Greek blood grafted on to an Aral 
habit of mind mere contemplation of a familiar scene was enter- 
tainment sufficient, his plain immediate foreground grew mort 
interesting than the colored Mowski. News, or the mysterious 
and invariable tension that heralds news, was in the air, sweep 
ing up the street like a spring tide, and the word began to be 
passed from mouth to mouta. The Greek cobbler with horn 
spectacles, who lived opposite, was Yanni’s informant, but even 
as he began to shout the rumor of war across the bustle of the 
street Demétri came quickly round the corner from the Mowski, 
and his once shifty eye would have looked on the Little Afrit 
of Helonan and faltered not. 

‘*Come in, lad,” he cried; ‘‘there is news. Have 
heard ?” 

‘**T was even now hearing, 

‘ But tell me yourself.” 

Demétri poured out two glasses of brandy. 

‘** Drink,” he said to Yanni ; ‘‘ drink to the cause of Greece, 
and to war. It is this,” he continued, putting down his glass ; 
‘* All Europe is banded together on the side of the Turks, and 
Greece alone is against that devil’s brood. Europe has dictated 
her orders to Greece, and—God be thanked !—Greece has answer 
ed ‘ Be d——d to you.’ Already are the folk risen in Thessaly 
and the forests of the North bristle with rifles, and already, they 
say, are troops leaving Athens for the frontier.” 

His voice rose shrill and high. 

‘* Yanni,” he cried, ‘‘I go. 
shop, lad, or burn it as a beacon ; it is yours. 
drawn with cords. Simply I must go home. 
take with me for the cause; the stock of the shop and what 
money is in the house is yours.” 

The news that Greece had defied the dictation of all Europe 
was fire tostubble. The ecstasy of a splendid idea spread like 
some sort of noble fever through the great colony of Greeks in 
Cairo, and that evening and for all the week the trains to Alex- 
andria were crowded with men, all hurrying home to place 
themselves at the disposition of their country. 
of war from one side or the other was thought imminent, and 


you 
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said Yanni, following him in 


[I cannot stop here. Keep the 
For me, I am 
The savings I 


A declaration 


the people stood with arms outstretched like lovers to embrace 
it. The lines to Pirgzeus were crammed with all classes of Greeks, 
all brimming with the flame of one desire—to hurl themselves, 
regardless of the armies and fleets of combined Europe, against 
the God and The telegraph clicked and 
flashed a hundred messages, conflicting and irreconcilable, but 
all were set to one tune, the old war-song of the revolution- 
ists. Demé¢tri took passage on the Russian ship Olga, due at 
the Pirzeus early on Sunday morning. He had been unable to 
secure a cabin and slept on deck, spending the forty hours ot 
the voyage in talk that made the heart burn. Early on the 
second morning, roused by the aqueous light of the first dawn, 
he got up and went to the vessel’s side. The velvet blue of the 
sky was already brightening into the dove-color that heralds 
day ; already the stars were dim, and dim was the waveless sea. 
But on the starboard bar, as day drew near, he saw that which 
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had drawn him like a magnet from the gains and security of 
Egypt, beckoning him to the peril of death and the service of 
love—the mountains of his home, pearly gray in the dawn, and 
below them, still in violet shadow, the plain of Attica. And 
when he saw that he gave a little gasp, and the lazy rays of his 
falser self slipped from him as snow slips from the hillside in 
spring, and behold, the winter is over, and the earth is still 
green beneath. 

The harbor, which a fortnight before had 
been a jostle of ships conveying volunteers to 
Crete, was strangely deserted ; deserted, too, 
was the quay and the streets of the port, now 
almost grown out of Demétri’s recognition since 
last he had seen them. The custom-house was 
shut and locked, no police patroled the streets, 
the place was empty of men, and the shops for 
the most part shuttered ; only round the cafés 
were gathered knots of women and children 
waiting to hear the news which from hour to 
hour was printed inside. At one such café the 
commercial instincts of the Greek were still 
seen predominant over national interests, for 
the proprietors, finding that no development 
of affairs was so critical that business should 
go to the wall, forbade entrance except to those 
who pledged themselves to take refreshment 
and pay for the same while they read the 
telegrams. But even as Demé¢tri forced his 
way through the crowd that besieged the doors 
to hear the news from the outcomers, this pru- 
dent thought was rendered barren by a more 
public-spirited proprietor opposite, who, stand- 
ing on his doorstep, shouted out the latest mes- 
sage from Athens to the listening street. Fresh 
reserves, so Dem¢tri heard, had been called out 
to take police duty in the town in place of those 
who were to leave that day for the front, and a telegram had 
arrived from the crown prince at Larissa, saying that the store 
of ammunition was now sufficient, and that the Krupp siege- 
guns were being mounted. In two days more the fortifications 
would be complete. 

At that a sudden backwater of memory swept Dem¢tri up by 
the stream of his past years to his own earlier days. The crown 
prince was now commander-in-chief of the Greek army, and on 
the day that Demétri had left Athens, eight and twenty years 
ago, the bells of the churches were ringing to celebrate the 
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new institution, which will be known as Bradley Hall. If the 
purpose of the foundress and the intentions of the trustees and 
faculty be realized, this polytechnic institute will soon take its 
rank among the greatest schools of the country. Dr. Harper, 
who is the president of the institute faculty, said, at the open- 
ing of his address: ‘‘It is my privilege upon this occasion to 
represent the faculty of instruction which has been charged py 





THE BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC. 


the trustees of tbe institute, and by Mrs. Bradley, with the 
grave responsibility of conducting the educational work which 
is to-day inaugurated. Our faculty has been gathered from 
the east and west, from the north and south. The experience 
of many eminent institutions of learning is represented in the 
group of men and women who, with hands and hearts united, 
have undertaken for Peoria and central Illinois this important 
service. Here the traditionsof these varied institutions will be 
mingled together, and out of this commingling there will in 
time arise a new type.” 
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birth of the heir to the throne, and he himself had stood among 
the crowd in the square in front of the palace, and, seized with 
the contagion of enthusiasm, had cheered himself hoarse when 
the young king appeared in answer to the shouting. 

On his way up to Athens he debated intently within himself 
what should be his next step. He had escaped military service 
by payment, and in consequence his name would not be found 
in the list of reserves belonging to the years when he should 
have served, and these would without doubt be 
called out before many days were up. But it 
so happened that the reserves of four years later, 
to which his brother Kestas belonged, had been 
called out on the very day of his landing, and 
in a moment he had determined on a bold and 
hazardous policy. He had heard nothing of his 
brother for many years ; he might have died, 
or have left the country, and in such case it 
was easily possible that his name might have 
escaped deletion from the rolls. So Demétri 
decided to go to the barracks, report himself as 
Kestas Capsas, and trust to his own sharpness 
to pick up sufficient drill to enable him to pass 
muster, at such a time, in a squad which would 
naturally be rusty in military matters after 
so many years of peace. 

(To be continued.) 


The Bradley Polytechnic. 


Tus noble institution, at Peoria, in Illinois, 
tor the manual training of boys and girls, was 
founded and endowed with two million dollars 
by Mrs. Lydia Bradley. The architect of the 
building was Mr. Henry Ives Cobb. At the 
dedication ceremonies, on October 8th, ad 
dresses were delivered by Mr, Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Dr. William R. 
Harper, the president of Chicago University , 
and President Oliver J. Bailey, the head of the 


THE WALTHAM ‘“ ORITEN.” 


A Bicycle for Ten Riders. 


THE first and only decemtuple, or ten-seated bicycle, is the 
latest advance in bicycle-building. It was built by the Wal- 
tham Manufacturing Company, Waltham, Massachusetts, mak- 
ers of Orient bicycles, after designs by the company’s president, 
Mr. Charles H. Metz. 

The design is that of the Warren truss, which may be seen 








A DECORATED CARRIAGE IN THE KNOXVILLE PARADE, 
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on a good many bridges. However, while in bridge-building 
the main points of consideration are the maximum weight and 
the maximum wind pressure, or lateral strain, in the building 
of a monster machine like this ten-seater many other things have 
to be thought of—among them the important fact that here 
it is the bridge itself that moves at a rapid pace, while the 
load does not sit still by any means. All these varying condi- 
tions have been well provided for, such as tor- 
sional strain, swaying motion, etc. There isa 
parallel lower tube, holding, with its inate, the 
adjustable crank-hangers, which fully make up 
for the stretching of the chains. There is a lat- 
eral truss or brace of steel rods, spread by 
blocks running front to rear, and preventing a 
larger amount of sway or elasticity than is re- 
quired. 

The ‘‘ Oriten ” is intended primarily for use on 
the track, but has stood brilliant tests on aver- 
age roads. After several makers’ tests and 
private tests in Waltham, it made exhibition 
runs all last week at the Rhode Island State 
fair, Providence, where it proved its practica- 
bility beyond question, especially on Governor’s 
Day, when, before Governor Elisha Dyer and a 
crowd of over forty thousand people, it went 
past the grand-stand again and again at a rat- 
tling gait. Recently, in Chicago, Mayor Car- 
ter Harrison, who is an enthusiastic cyclist, 
steered an ‘‘ Oriten ” to Jackson Park and back, 
and was mightily pleased with it. He hada 
photograph made of himseif and ‘companions 
while riding this novel machine, which is a 
marvel of strength and mechanicai excellence. 
The word “ Oriten ” is simply a transposition of 
the letters in the word ‘* Orient.” 


A Woman Landscape-gardener. 


Miss BEATRIX JONES is the only woman in the world to 
adopt landscape-gardening as a profession. There are women 
in England who are practical gardeners. A London woman 
has been intrusted with the laying out of a small city park or 
two ; but Miss Jones is the first of her sex to take hold of crude 
land, just as it comes, whether swamp, hillside, sand - barren, 
or woods, and reduce it to beauty and order, at the same time 
bringing it into pleasing harmony with the style of building 






upon it, and also with the spirit of the purpose it is designed 
for. Grounds at Bar Harbor, Tuxedo, and Westchester bear 
witness to her skill, She is intrusted with work of importance 
connected with the New York parks, and very recently she has 
laid out a cemetery and designed and built for it the lyche- 
gate, or resting-place for the hearse, and other appropriate 
buildings. Miss Jones had the advantage of skilled individual 
tuition in arboriculture, and in road-building, drainage, and 
such other departments of civil engineering as 
relate to her profession. Her knowledge of 
architecture was perfected by prolonged resi- 
dence abroad and acquaintance with the best 
models in England, France, and Germany. 

In neither manner nor appearance is this 
young woman in the least sense ‘‘ new,” al- 
though garbed In bicycle dress, and though 
she gives orders to her workmen in person. 
Her face has strength as well as sweetness, 
There is vigor in her pliant figure, and an un- 
affected genuineness in voice and manner that 
is winning. Although fond of out-door sport 
and thoroughly in love with her profession, Miss 
Jones yet finds time for society, and is one of the 
most distinguished-looking girls in New York. 


The Knoxville Carnival. 


THIS prosperous and enterprising Tennessee 
city has gone in for a street parade and carni- 
val with characteristic zeal and good taste. The 
first of these, in 1886, was a great success ; the 
second was magnificent. This picture shows a 
carriage typical of many others in the street 
parade in which the beauties of the city partici 
pated, while the most gallant gentlemen attend- 
ed as guards of honor The celebration this 
year was not local in the interest that was ex- 
cited. Visitors came from all parts of Tennessee 
and the neighboring States. 
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STEAMER “WILLAMETTE” DISCHARGING FREIGHT AT SKAGWAY. SHOEING HORSES IN THE 


KLONDIKE ADVENTURERS WITH THEIR OUTFITS, NEAR DYEA. 


PICTURES TAKEN IN ALASKA, ON THE ROUTE TO 


COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 1897, By WINTER & Ponp.—{i 
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IN THE DYEA CANON 


PROSPECTORS ON DYEA FLATS. 
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Klondike at the Birth of Winter. 


My last Klondike letter, which appeared in the WEEKLY of 
September 30th, contained news from St. Michael’s to August 
16th, from Skagway to August 21st, and from the lakes to Au 
gust 10th. then made by the im 
migrant parties on both routes ; gold-seekers who were at St. 
Michael’s on August 16th reached Fort Yukon before Septem 
ber 4th, and were stuck there at that day; of those who crossed 
the Chilkoot passes and were on the lakes on August 10th, the 


Since progress has been 


advance parties reached Dawson a week afterwards, and were 
there on August 26tb. 
dred and eighty miles of each other ; one is well-fed and amply 
with prospects of famine ; but they 


The two armies are within three hup- 


supplied, the other hungry, 
cannot unite. 

When the Charles R. Hamilton left St.. Michael’s for the 
gold region it was believed that she could find a channel 
through the Yukon flats just above old Fort Yukon. She spent 
the last days of August in unavailing attempts to do so. 
at the bend the river widens to a width of twenty-five or thirty 
islands, between which the river waters 
After grounding on one after an- 


Just 


miles and is full of 
circle in shallow streamlets. 
other, the Hamilton gave it up and headed down-stream for St 
Michael's. 

Fort Yukon consists of the old Russian fort, which was dis- 
mantled and abandoned years ago, an Episcopal mission, a 
log store-house owned by the Alaska Commercial Company 
and now gorged with goods, a few sheds and as many tents, 
brought up by prospectors who got stranded there. In the 
dull, sluggish river. flowing between soggy banks spotted here 
and there with clumps of spruce, lay, at the time our last ad- 
vices left, a barge or two, cast off by the steamer which had 
brought them thus far, and said to be freighted with potatoes 
and onions, which were not improving by their enforced de- 
tention. More barges with river steamers towing them were 
daily expected. 

The normal population of Fort Yukon consists of a score or 
more of individuals, chiefly Indians ; at the beginning of last 
month these had been re enforced by a large party of refugees 
from Dawson, fleeing from the hunger to come. A month ago 
navigation was still open, though the nights were cold and in 
the early morning the river was covered with a skim of ice. 
Real winter was not expected till September 15th ; meanwhile 
boats which crossed the shallows on the flats, where the depth 
of water does not exceed two feet, were dropping in from time 
to time from the camps above. Circle City, which is only nine 
miles from Yukon, had decanted its entire population into the 
‘*town” on the bend. The new-comers find plenty to eat, but 
the weather is bitterly cold, and when the north wind blows a 
tent is a poor shelter. 

The travelers who sailed, or poled, or paddled their scows 
and barges through the lakes in the last half of August experi- 
enced no difficulty in reaching Dawson by floating down the 
river. Indeed, they flowed into the new city of gold in such 
numbers that old residents were appalled. How many had ar- 
rived before August 25th it is difficult to conjecture ; estimates 
vary from two to five thousand. There were enough of them, 
any way, to frighten the agents of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany and the North American Trading Company into closing 
their stores and suspending payment in goods of orders which 
they had issued against coin. How far they were yuder the 
influence of panic it is hard tosay. Louis Lang, wh left Daw- 
son on August 26th and came out by way of the Chilkoot Pass, 
spending twent,--seven days on the way, says that when he left 
beef was worth one dollar and a half a pound at Dawson, and 
elk-meat one dollar and a quarter. He predicts that there will 
be an exodus of miners from Dawson by way of the lakes and 
the passes as soon as it is generally known that the companies 
refuse to sell prospectors a full winter’s supply; how these way- 
farers will fight their way through the snow-storms he does not 
undertake to explain. 

Nothing is plentiful at Dawson but whisky, and that is bad 
and dear. Danc2-houses are in full blast ; but for the first time 
since last spring there is no demand for labor, and the * street” 
is full of unemployed men, who, however, hope to get work 
when the winter mining season opens. Disease has made its 
appearance in the shape of scurvy, pneumonia, and typhoid ; 
Dawson is built in a swamp, and there is no drainage whatever. 

It would seem that the solution for the present problem is 
to be found in a migration of the bulk of the Dawson people 
down the river in boats and light-draft barges to Circle City 
and Yukon, where there is plenty of food. Until the Yukon is 
closed by ice, boats can drift down with the current, with a lit- 
tle help from sails and oars, to Yukon City in about five days ; 
this isa more practicable way of escape than the route by as- 
cending the river and lakes and crossing the passes, which even 
now requires nearly a month. 

Meanwhile there is no abatement in the stories of gold finds. 
Some experts figure that the district will yield thirty millions 
of gold next year. It is now said that the returning miners 
who lately arrived from Klondike concealed the facts, and re- 
fused to report the amounts of gold they brought, partly ip 
order to check a rush which might cause a famine, and partly 
because they did not propose to divide the rich fields with new- 
comers 

Every promising spot on Bonanza Creek, from which the 
Klondike derived its wealth, has already been taken up. That 
creek enters the Klondike two miles above its junction with 
the Yukon. Six or eight miles 
above the junction it receives a number of creeks, the best 
known of which is El Dorado; in the mud of every one of 
these creeks gold has been found in the pan. There is not a foot 
Three summer 


It is twenty-three miles long. 


on any one of them which has not been located. 
clean-ups on the main stream are said to have yielded eighty, 
ninety, and one hundred pounds avoirdupois of gold. The hun- 
dred-pound clean-up was the work of one man in twenty-four 
hours. One nugget lately found was worth by weight five hun 
dred and eighty-three dollars and twenty-five cents. Some of 
the new locations are reported to be yielding thirty ounces a 
day—which may or may not be the case 

On the El Dorado the gold is coarser than on the Klondike 
or the Bonanza, and sanguine miners have inferred that quartz 
ledges are not far off. Persons connected with the North Amer- 
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ican Trading and Transportation Company say that that cor- 
poration proposes to prospect ledges on the Klondike opposite 
Dawson City, with drills and dynamite, and that a stamp-mill 
will be erected next year. Thus far nothing in the shape of gold- 
bearing quartz has been found, and the stories of free gold in 
the ledges are mere miners’ tales. But sooner or later the source 
of the gravel gold is sure to be discovered, and it may just as 
likely be on the Klondike as elsewhere. Such a discovery would 
start speculation in Klondike 
mining properties in this city. 
At the present time there is no 
market for such properties, for 
the simple reason that it is more 
business-like to exploit a placer- 
mine than to try to sell it. Be- 
fore a purchaser can be found, 
all the gold in the claim may ke 
got out. But a quartz-mine may 
last for an indefinite series of 
years, and, if it promises well 
and is rightly handled, ought to 
be salable 

A hundred above the 
mouth of the Klondike the Stew- 
art River empties into the Yukon. 
It has been imperfectly prospect- 
ed, but some fine locations have 
been taken up. The river is three 
hundred miles long, and receives 


miles 


in its course a number of streams 
and mud and 
gravel colors have been found. 
One of the shrewdest prospectors 
who have visited the Yukon coun- 
try predicts that the Stewart 
diggings will be found richer than 
those of the Klondike, and that 
next season the latter will be de- 
serted for the former. The preb- 
lem is very simple. The whole 
country is impregnated with gold ; the larger the area pros- 
pected the more likely will rich spots be found ; and the more 
thoroughly the work is done the less likely will any valuable de- 
There need be no apprehension 


creeks in whose 


posits be to escape discovery. 
that for a few years to come, at any rate, the gold mines of the 
Yukon will fizzle. 

Another new camp about which people are beginning to talk 
is Minook, on the Yukon below the bend, two hundred miles 
from Fort Yukon, and in American territory. The stories in 
the newspapers about this region are too vague and conflicting 
tocommand implicit reliance ; but gold has been found there, 
coarse and in nuggets, and there may be a good deal of it. 
When the steamer Hamilton reached there on her last trip 
passengers, deck-hands, waiters, bed-makers, and coal-heavers 
deserted her to take up locations. Very little of the gold-bear 
ing territory has been located, and everybody had Visions of 
locating a mine of which half could be sold in the spring for 
fitgy thousand dollars or so. A man appeared in the flesh with 
** 9 thousand dollars in coarse gold which he said he had taken 
out in eight days ; nobody could contradict him, and the cooks 
of the Hamilfou bave been figuring ever since how much two 
thousand a week would come to in a year. 

There are three creeks at Minook which have been more or 
less prospected ; Big Minook, in which the creek is so wide that 
the search for the pay-streak has been abandoned ; Little Mi- 
nook, in which a good streak of pay is said to have been found, 
containing coarse gold: and Hunter’s Creek, with benches of 
gravel in which nuggets worth as much as twelve dollars apiece 
The gold in these creeks is smooth and 
travel-worn, indicating a remote source. The bed-rock is slate, 
much broken up. Little Minook is ten miles long, and Hunter’s 
Creek twenty-five miles. Old miners say that these creeks, 
flowing between high banks, are better suited for hydraulic 
mining than any ground they have seen on the Yukon; the 
side-pockets run back from a quarter to three-quarters of a 
mile from the stream. So far as is known at present it appears 
that the gravel deposit ranges from two feet in depth to twenty- 
five or thirty feet. 

The importance of new finds on the lower Yukon arises from 
their possible effect on the drift of travel El Doradoward next 
year. As matters stand the great bulk of the gold-seekers of 
1898 will take the route via Juneau, Skagway, and the lakes. A 
practicable corduroy road will be built this winter over White 
Pass to Lake Lindeman, and barges, propelled by gas or coal- 
cil, will next spring run through the lakes to the head of navi- 
gation on the Yukon. By this route Klondike would be brought 
within fifteen or eighteen days of Seattle. which is about half 
the time the journey via St. Michael’s would consume. But if 
there are gold-mines west of Fort Yukon, and they should turn 
out to be rich, part at least of the tide of travel will adhere to 
the river. Both the Alaska Commercial and the North Amer- 
ican Trading companies are building river-boats for use next 


have been dug up. 


year ; the former is building a large ocean steamer for the serv- 
ice to St. Michael’s ; the latter has established a ship-building 
yard at Ounalaska, where both river- and sea-steamers may be 
So far as Klondike is concerned, it is the chord 
against the segment of the arc. Butif next year’s rush stops 
anywhere between Unlato and Minook it will be certain to go 
by St. Michael’s. And it is just as likely that the richest depos- 
its of gold are below Fort Yukon as that they are above it. 
JOHN BONNER. 


constructed. 


The Flood on the Dyea Trail. 


THIS picture shows the site of the encampment at Sheep 
Camp after the recent disastrous cloud-burst, or rather glacier- 
burst, to speak correctly. There were about a hundred men, 
mostly miners en route to the Klondike, encamped at Sheep 
Camp, which is well on the way to the Chilkoot Pass, when this 
sad catastrophe happened. It had been raining steadily for 
several days, but men had been packing their supplies without 
regard to the moist weather. It was early in the morning, and 
a few of the men were making breakfast in their tents when a 


AFTER THE 
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great noise was heard. Only a few knew what it meant. To 
some there came a warning in the shape of an old man, who 
ran down the narrow gorge calling on them to flee for their 
lives. Some did so, and sought the steep sides of the cafon 
They were just in time. They saw their tents and all their pro- 
visions swept away and the bodies of some unfortunates coming 
with the flood. The only tents not washed away were those on 
the other side of the river. The Dyea River rose seventeen feet 





FLOOD AT SHEEP CAMP. 


in a few minutes and then subsided. The heavy rains had 
loosened a glacier in the Chilkoot Pass, which gave way, letting 
down a flood of water and débris into-the narrow gorge and on 
Nothing could withstand the rush of 
Some of 


the hapless men below. 
the waters, and only tree-stumps were left standing. 
these were the means of saving life, as the drowning men clung 


to them and so saved themselves. MABEL CRAFT. 


A New Swindle. 


Not long ago the making of a county history by a firm of 
publishers living hundreds of miles away from the county was 
an easy way of fleecing the confiding rural citizen. For the 
history was a hurried ‘ scrape-up” of ill arranged facts and 
fictions, full of errors, marked by glaring omissions, and wretch- 
edly proof-read. It was not, in fact, a genuine book at all. It 
was the product simply of a scheme to make money, by charging 
for it the price of twelve dollars and forcing it often upon non- 
subscribers at the point of the pitchfork. 

One of its elements of revenue was the personal biography 
with portrait, which was a drawing-card to the person to be 
made famous by this presentation. The person selected for the 
sketch and picture need not be known beyond his school dis- 
trict, while some other person of the same neighborhood, known 
through the State and nation, would not be referred to. The 
secret of this obverse choice was the willingness of the first- 
named character to pay well for his biography and picture, 
while the more suitable subject who was omitted had no eager- 
ness to obtain this brummagem fame. The number of portraits 
and biographies in this curious county history paid for by the 
buncoed rustics ** honored” by them was so considerable that 
they alone paid for the publishing enterprise several times over. 

It was probably a consideration of this ‘* fatness ” in the his- 
tory that has led a Western firm to begin recently the construc- 
tion of a book in which the biography and portrait, with all 
other matter omitted, reign supreme. The solicitor of topics 
for it goes to every one in the county, without partiality; flat- 
ters him into an importance he never dreamed of, and quite 
readily secures the necessary facts for a sketch of his life, if not 
his picture. The lack of means only prevents obtaining the lat- 
ter. The facts are very promptly given in hundreds of in- 
stances, and sometimes the shaping of them, which any near-by 
scribe will arrange for a small fee. 

How much easier all this is than to try to accumulate and 
embody historical lore, any one, not an author even, can see, 
Of course a certain number of the biographies haveelocal, and 
even a little more than neighborhood or county, importance ; 
but the greater number represent simply mediocre names or 
downright insignificance. It is amusing, though, to read the 
magniloquent sketch given of some obscurity, and note what 
an appalling background of pedigree it is prefaced by. Mark 
Twain, or some writer of his perception, is the only one who can 
do this new volume—which is styled ‘‘ Commemorative Biogra- 
phies of ———— County ”—thorough justice. 

The small who is ‘‘ biographied,” seeing himself 
among editors, judges, ministers, and others of real repute, 


person 


and never having heard of Charles Lamb’s nice distinction 
of ‘* books that are not books,” supposes that be is now surely 
ticketed for fame. 
if not perfect, gilt and morocco, in a thousand-page book, and 
if he doesn’t get his money’s worth there will be this solace— 


At any rate he is bound up in ostentatious, 


he will not live to know of Fame’s forgetfulness. 
Some idea of the personal perspective which these publishers 
of a county think appro- 


. 


of the ** commemorative biographies * 
priate may be seen by the omissions to be noted in the just-issued 
book for Dutchess County in this State. Among these are Ad- 
miral Worden of Monitor fame ; Benson J. Lossing, the histo- 
rian; Jacob Willetts. author of various school-books; Alex- 
ander WincheM, the famous scientist; G. Brown Goode, the 
greatest American ichthyologist ; Nathaniel P. Tallmadge who 
became the first Territorial Governor of Wisconsin and United 
States Senator ; J. K. Paulding, author, and a member of Pres- 
ident Van Buren’s Cabinet ; with many others of suitable im- 
portance to go in this list. 
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We shall not exaggerate the truth a particle in saying that 
if other counties wish to pay for a book like this they must ex- 
pect to see similar omissions ; but they may know beforeband 
that no one who pays for a place can be shut out on account of 
his obscurity or littleness. 


The Banda Rossa. 


A VERY novel musical organization has just been heard in 
New York, and will remain in this country for several months, 
traveling to various 
cities as far as San 
Francisco. The 
Banda Rossa is from 
southern Italy, and 
the young musicians 
have acquired great 
skill. At the famous 
Columbus _ celebra- 
tion in Genoa in 1892 
the Banda Rossa en- 
tered into competi- 
tion wit.u sixty-four 
bands, and 
off the gold medal 
and banner. The se 
lection played on this 
occasion was Masse- 
net’s ‘‘ Scenes Pittor- 


carried 


The sonor- 
ity and quality of 
tone of the Banda 
Rossa are remarka- 
ble, the precision is 
perfect, and the en- 


esques.” 


semble very brill- 
iant. The band is 
composed of sixty 


musicians, each one 
of whom 
player. Among 
these is Signor Cola- 
neri, who plays upon 
the bombardino, a 
big brass instrument 
something on the order of the one Wagner uses for one of the 
motives in ‘* Das Rheingold.” 


is a solo 





SIGNOR SORRENTINO. 


‘* This modest young man,” says 
a Berlin paper in 1896, ‘‘ has not the remotest idea that he is 
really a Paganini on his tuba. His art perplexes the connois- 
seur and every instrumentalist. Rapid chromatic scales, stac- 
cato, broken chords in quick time, rapid ornamentations—all 
are rendered so lightly, correctly, and accurately that one is 
compelled to admire the enormous velocity of the tongue and 
the astonishing rapidity of the fingers.” The composition of the 
Banda Rossa is peculiar and entirely different to the ordinary 
military band. They have no slide-trombones. All are valve 
instruments, lending richness and depth, which prevent all 
brassy effects. Another strange fact is that there are only two 
cornets. The wood-wind is exceptionally good, and the heavy 
basses, the tubas, and double-bassoons are rich and sonorous. 
Sorrentino, whose portrait is given here, is an accomplished 
musician, a friend and fellow-student of Mascagni, Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, and Giordano, and, therefore, a representative of 
the wonderful ‘‘ young Italy,” which is fast restoring Italian 
music to its old prestige. 


Our Comparative Growth. 


It is unfortunate that the various nations have no uniform 
methods of census-taking. Comparisons are difficult, in some 
It would be interesting to make a detailed 
comparison between the German census for 1895—the results of 
which are now in course of publication—and the United States 
census for 1890, but owing to the different plans it can be done 
only in the matter of population. The relative growth can be 
shown by twenty-year periods, although the census years are 
different : 


cases impossible. 


United States 
Population... 62,622,240 
38,558,371 


Germany 
1895 Population... .51,770,284 
1875 = 2.726.844 


1890 
1870 


... -24,063, 869 


Increase.... Increase .. 9,043,440 

In 1875 the population of Germany was 4,168,473 greater than 
that of the United States in 1870. In 1895 the population of 
Germany was 10,851,966 less than that of the United States in 
1890. At the time the German census was taken in 1895 the 
estimated population of this country was, in round numbers, 
69,000,000, or 17,000,000 greater than that of Germany. In 1°75 
the population of the two countries must have been nearly the 
same, while now that of the United States is one-third greater 
than that of Germany. During the period of twenty years the 
German increase was twenty-one per cent., while that of the 
United States was sixty-three per cent. 

In Germany there are two hundred and four persons to the 
square mile; in the United States there were only nineteen in 
1890. In England there are four hundred and ninety-seven, 
and in France one hundred and seventy-seven. If the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, should have the same density of 
population as Germany, as Gladstone has predicted for the end 
of another century, the total number of our people would ex 
ceed 617,000,000, or nearly ten times that shown by the census 
of 1890. This would be nearly twice the present population of 
Europe, and a third more than the estimated population of 
China. 

While the increase of our population in the twenty years was 
sixty-three per cent. and that of Germany twenty-one per cent., 
the increase in England and Wales was twenty-eight per cent. 
In France there was an actual decrease during a part of the 
period, while the increase in the latter years was very small. 
The condition of France in this respect is commonly accounted 
for as a result of the law which prohibits entail and divides 
property equally among the children of French parents. It is 
assumed that the desire of men to leave intact, for the glory of 
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their name, as large a fortune as possible induces them to limit 
their progeny to a single child. 

The United States census, in classifying the population ac- 
cording to occupation, includes only those actually employed, 
and not tiose who are dependent on them. The German census 
classifies as engaged in agriculture, for example, not only those 
who do farm-work, but also their minor children. This ruie 
seems to be applied to persons engaged in mining and manufact- 
Thus in 
Germany 18,501,307 persons are returned as engaged in agri- 
culture, while in the United States only 8,376,479 are so report- 


ures, in Commerce, and in some other employments. 


Or2Q 


In Germany 20,253,241 souls depend on, mining and manu- 
factures, and nearly 6,000.000 on commerce. In domestic serv- 
ice there are 886,807, while in this country 1,500,000 are em- 
This is significant of the wide difference 
in social and family life in the two countries. In the service ef 
the German state there are 2,835,223 persons, includisg many 
railway employés. 

The only political division of Europe that approaches the 
United States in the matter of numbers is European Russia, 
The whole Russian Em- 


ed. 


ployed as servants. 


which has about our own population. 
pire, including the Asiatic divisions, has a population of 113,- 
354.649. Its increase in twenty years was 26,768,635, or only 
2,704,756 more than the increase in the United States, the per- 
centage, of course, being smaller. At the present rate it will 
require but a few years for the United States to take the lead of 
All the Russias, our only remaining rival among civilized na- 
tions in point of population. LANGDON KAINE. 


Magic Bridge-building. 


A REMARKABLE piece of bridge-renewal was performed on a 
recent Sunday on the busiest section of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
without the slightest interruption to traffic. The bridge which 
carries the New York branch of that line over the Schuylkill 
River is a structure with stone arch approaches, with an iron 
span over the water. In two minutes and twenty-eight seconds 
this metal span, weighing seven hundred and fifty tons, was 
moved out of the way and another span, weighing nine hun- 
dred and fifty tons, was putin its place. In nine minutes the 
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The Harriet Beecher 
Stowe [lonument. 


THIS monument, by W. Clark Noble, now 
erected in Hartford, unless a sober second thought should pre- 
vent the making of such an inartistic memorial. 


in clay, will be 


Liberty. 


SHE is a virgin wise and strong, 
Invincible on land or sea ; 
She storms the bastions of wrong, 


And sets the nations free. 


HAYNE. 


WiLiiam H. 





REPLACING THE RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER. 


work of bolting the new structure in its place was completed. 
Seventeen hundred tons of metal had been shifted in that time, 
and the running schedule of two trains, with an interval of only 
nine minutes between them, had not in the least particle been in- 
terfered with. This is regarded as one of the most remarkable 
feats of bridge engineering ever performed. Small spans have 
been moved by this method before, but never before had such a 
mass of metal been shifted in this way, nor in such short order. 
So gracefully and silently did the great masses move that the 
work had been almost accomplished before the crowd that had 
gathered was aware that it had been begun. The simple wav- 
ing of a handkerchief by a man perched in the centre of: the 
new span started th. powerful machinery, and a mighty cheer 
went up as the old structure was dislodged and the new one fol- 
lowed into its place, the shifting being done all at one time. 
There was an army of workmen and each one had a particular 
task assigned to him, and that each one fully understood what 
was expected of him is attested by the success of the work. 

The 2:47 train from Broad Street station for Chestnut Hill is 
due at the bridge ten minutes later, and the last car of the train 
was still on the structure when the work of dismantling was 
It required but a minute to cut the old span en- 
tirely free, and the signal was given to three donkey-engine en- 
gineers stationed on floats in the river. The old span was then 
drawn upon a false work which had been erected on the north 
side of the bridge, anc as this was done the new span, which 
had been put together on another false-work affair on the south 
side of the bridge, was also pulled into its permanent resting- 
place. Just as the labor of tightening the final bolts was about 
finishing, word was received that a train had left Broad Street 
station, and on its arrival, ten minutes later, it passed over the 
new structure without being delayed a second. This was just 
nine minutes after the Chestnut Hill train had passed the spot. 

The new span is constructed of steel and is two hundred and 
forty-two feet long, twenty-five feet wide, and thirty feet high 
It is known as a Pratt truss, or a single-intersection quadrangu- 
lar type bridge, 
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Kola Cures Asthma and Hay-Fever. 


WE are glad to state that the new African Kola Plant has 
proved a sure cure for Asthma and Hay-fever. Many of our 
readers, including Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the 
Magazine, Rev. G. E. Stump minister at 
Greeley, Iowa, and others, testify that the Kola Plant cured 
them after ten to twenty years’ suffering. 
velous discovery, and a blessing to humanity. 
ferer you should send to the Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, who, to-prove its value, will send youa 
large case by mail entirely free. * 
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Farmer’s 


Congregational 


It is really a mar- 
If you are a suf- 





Royal has made many 
a pastry cook’s reputation. 





Absolutely Pure 


BOVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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MRS. IDA E, JOHNSON. 








MISS LOUISE E. SHUMWAY. 


The Social Life of Worcester, 
in Massachusetts. 











NEW-YORKER would call Wor- 
cester’s social life slow, Southerners 
might term it cold, and the West- 
erner would be apt to style it life- 
less ; nevertheless, Worcester people 
find great enjoyment in their social 
existence, for they are quiet and 
home-loving. The theatres do not 
play to packed houses evening after 
evening, the restaurants are not 
filled night after night with supper- 
parties, and hacks and cabs bearing 
dress-suited and glossy-hatted young 
men are not dashing through the 








streets until the morning hours. On the contrary, the streets 
give little evidence of the social life, even in the ‘‘ season.” The 
stranger, knowing nothing of the population of one hundred 
thousand, is often surprised at the seeming lassitude in social 
aTairs, but one who knows Worcester is aware that its social 
life is strong and active. 

Each church bas its social side, quiet and in the background, 
to be sure, but nevertheless enjoyed by a large circle. A wo- 
man’s club, art clubs, and various literary and musical clubs 
have their following. Worcester, however, is not a city of 
“fads.” On the contrary, its people are slow to adopt many 
of the strange fancies which in many othb>r cities have thrown 
society into a feverish state of excitement. Worcester’s golf- 
links have never been put into shape, and the poster craze has 
not obtained a substantial foothold. Just as an art museum 
moulds and influences all who enter it, so the Worcester 
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MADAME JOSEPHINE L’ESPERANCE. 
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Musical Festival has educated Worcester peo- 
ple to a keen appreciation of what is best in 
music. And, in consequence, Worcester’s social 
leaders are largely musical people. Like all true 
artists, they feel that a beautiful thing belongs 
to the world, to humanity, and they are always 
ready to contribute their services to worthy ob- 
jects. In consequence they have been frequent- 
ly called prominently before the public for in- 
creasing the coffers of various charitable or- 
ganizations, and as a result have become widely 
known. 

Among the women prominent socially, and 
also known as musicians, are Mrs. Ida E. John- 
son, who has a beautiful voice which she uses to 
advantage in concerts and in church ; Madame 
Josephine L’Esperance, Mrs. Caroline Woods 
Howell, Mrs. Ada Lawrence Harrington, Mrs. 
Jennie Abbott Mattoon, Mrs. Ada Van Ness 
Riedl, Mrs. H. Willis Rice (Elizabeth Roberts), 
Miss Florence Evelyn Flint, Miss Lillian Hanson, Miss Min- 
nie L. Rice, Miss Louise E. Shumway, Miss Charlotte Sol- 
omon, Miss Sara E. Simonds, Miss Sadie L. Sparrell, Miss 
Emma G. Mills, Miss G. Florence Stone, Miss Minnie Gertrude 
Tibbetts, and Miss Angie L. Parker. 

With all this talent it is not to be wondered at that the ama- 
teur operatic performances, the oratorios, cantatas, and private 
theatricals, are particularly enjoyable in this cultivated com- 
munity. But social life in Worcester is not given up to music 
and the gentler arts. The women cultivate health and physical 
strength, as in other American towns. Not only is the bicycle 
ridden as in other places—that is, a bicycle to every adult not 
incapacitated by age or ill-health—but the horse is fully ap- 
preciated, and some of the best and most enthusiastic equestri- 
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MRS. ADA VAN NESS RIEDL, 


MISS MINNIE L, RICE, 





MISS LILLIAN HANSOz7, 





MRS, CAROLINE WOODS NOWELL. 





MISS SADIE L. SPARRELL. 








MISS SARA E, SIMONDS. 
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Mis5S ANGIE L, PARKER, 


ennes in the country are to be found there. Among the ladies 
mentioned as musicians there are several who are very much at 
home in the saddle, and at once skillful and graceful in the 
management of their mounts. 

The towns of Massachusetts are not given to boasting of the 
beauty of their women ; it may be that in their easy content 
they do not find it necessary to boast about anything. To be 
able to do something is the measure of merit and distinction in 
sturdy New England. But the Worcester women are good- 
looking, and the average of beauty is probably as high as any- 
where else. Indeed. in no American town can a stranger walk 
through the streets without seeing types of these delightfully 
high bred and amiable women. And Worcester is far from 
being an exception to this rule. HERBERT L. JILLSON, 
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SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR MAILING TO 


The World's Leading Fur Merchant 


C.C SHAYNE, 


IMPORTER>- EXPORTER -MANUFACTURER 
WEST ForRTY-SECOND ST., NEAR SIXTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
AND THE FUR BOOK WILL BE SENT YOU FREE. 


“Thrift isa 4—_ good revenug — 


















Try itin your next house-cleaning and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 
materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. If an hour 
is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 














“THE RUMBLE OF THE -eS 
EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS: & 


IS HEARD ROUND THE WORLD'E = 
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EMPIRE STATE 
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oe COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE H DANIELS. GENERA, PASSENGEN AGENT. 


Ball=Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt, 














Luxurious Writing! 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more duradtle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


$1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 fens for 
25 cts , post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 


H. BatnBpripGe & Co., 99 William St.: Epwarp Kimpron, 48 John 
St.: TOWER MANUFACTURING Co., 306 Broadway, New York. 
J.B. Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HOOPER, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A. C. M’CLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Brown BrorHess, Lim., 68 King 8t., Toronto. 











Button. 

You'll be obliged for this 
hint. 

It’s the handy kind. 

Gold or Silver. For sale by 
all jewelers. 








Barney & Berry Skates. 
Highest Award World’s Fair, 


| OPIUM: «::, DRUNKENNESS 
| Cured tin 10 to 20 Days. No Pay till 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, OM10, 





Catalogue Free, 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
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NO CALL FOR THAT KIND. 


MamMMA—“ Ethel, I see that one of the lead- 
ing dry-goods dealers advertises bicycle-skirts 
very low.” 

KLthel—*‘ Well, he won’t sell ’em. 
the girls is wearing ’em below the knees.’ 
Judge. 


None of 


, 


A CONTRAST. 


UncLeE Mose—‘‘ Whad yo’ doin’ wif white 
shoes on, yo’ triflin’ brack rascal ?” 

Young Mose—‘*1 wuz jes’ tiah’d uv brack 
shoes. I might ez well gone barefooted fer all 
de way dey showed up.”—Judge. 


WINNING ITS WAY. 


By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited express time, d la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com- 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and the West. 

These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and parlor-cars, 
dining-cars d la carte. Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press. 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BEFORE meals and at bed-time—so you won't for 
get—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. How could you 
forget so stanch a friend Get the original 








Soumer & Co. find it almost impossible to keep 
pace with the inpouring torrent of orders. The 
fame of the Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and 
the demand for the instrument is almost universal. 











SEE our Exhibit at the American Institute Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, now open  Angostura Bit 
ters Eiffel Tower Fruit Juices White's Jelly Crys- 
tals. Be our guests at the fair. We will treat you well. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soorn 
ING Syuup should always be used for children te+th 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea, 


Dossins’s Electric Soap has been made for thirty 
two years Each year’s sales have increased. In 1888 
sales were 2.047.620 boxes. Superior quality and ab- 
solute uniformity and purity made this possible. Do 
you use it? Try it. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rne Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

Over the battle-field of Gettysburg, through the 
picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown and 


Antietam, and down the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns of Luray; 





thence across the rolling hills cf Northern Virginia | 


to Washington, is the route of this tour—a section 
of the country intensely interesting from both a 
historic and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8:00 a. m., and Phila 
delphia 12:20 p. M , Saturday, October 23d, in charge 
of one of the company’s tourist agents, and will 
cover a period of seven days. An experienced 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be unescorte | 
ladies, will accompany the trip throughout. Round- 
trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses during 


the entire time absent, will be sold at the extremely | 


low rate of $27 from New York, $26 from Trento: , 
$24 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket-agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila 
delphia. 





MEIKE’S ?ress Cutting Burean will send 
you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be “up to date.” Every newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the United States and 
sarees is searched for your notices. HENRY KOMEIKE, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 

THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 

ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE. 


Tue “ Book of the Royal Blue,” issued by the Pas- 
senger Department of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, has made its initial appearance with the Oc- 
tober number, and is, undoubtedly, the most credit- 
able magazine of i's nature published. Aside from 
being a model example of modern typography, it is 
most interesting as to its contents. A field for in 
teresting literature is certainly offered by the Balti 
more and Ohio Railroad, because it is the oldest 
railway in the United States ; is foremost in histor- 
ical prominence, and is rich in magnificent scenery 
The latter especially affords an endless scope for 
illustrations, and the magazine has started on its 
venture with all these points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by inclosing four (4) cents 
in stamps to the Advertising Department, Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Maryland. 
already in h gh favor 
Women Made Beautitul 
have this unrivalled developer. Adds charm and 




















5 p- further advertise, 
© popularize and 
to make familiar 
certain standard 

POEMS among thousands. CASH 
onditions of this 
Jontest of brains 
for money prizes ex- 
plained by circular 
to all inquirers 
Also a $50 Prize in a proof-reading contest. 

S. DAY, AGENT, 129 East 28th Street NEW YORK. 
by VESTRO: develops the Bust 6 inches, fills all 
hollow places, adds grace, curve and beauty to 
the souks softens and clears the skin. Beautiful 
women everywhere owe their superb figure and 

matchless loveliness to VES ©. Harmless, 


household articles, 
Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalog for 2 cts. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LL 
permanent. WEVER FAILS, Every lady should 





attraction to plainest women. Full particulars, 
testimonials, ete,, sealed for 2 cent stamp. © 
AURCM MEDICINE CO., Dept. 5. "., 55 State St., CHICAGO, 








Copyright 1897 by 
Robert H. Foerderer. 
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CI pressin: 
Dressing 
is prepared in the largest leather factory mn 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leatberin the world, It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 

ROBERT H,-FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A better Cocktail at home than is 
4 served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB = 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having be- 
come convinced that they cannot equal the 
“Club” brand. Millions will when they 
have simply given them a fair trial. 
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These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing } 
equal to the best cocktails served over any ; 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal rai:rouds. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Frers. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 
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Whiskers, Plays, Tricks, and N -velties. Ill'd Cata 
ics logue free. C. Bb. MARSHALL, Mfr., Lockport, N.Y 
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CHEW 


‘Beeman’s 
The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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Advertise 


in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


24 to Wes 


~EVERARD’S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices. 2* ‘seR¥Saa°sis 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF GLADSTONE—IN 
THE GARDEN OF BUTTERSTONE HOUSE, 
DUNKELD, SCOTLAND. 


HUSKING WALNUTS IN COVENT GARDEN MARKET, LONDON THE CROWN PRINCE OF ROUMANIA AND 
HIS SISTER. 
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NEW METHOD OF CROSSING RIVERS BY INFANTRY, TESTED IN THE GERMAN MILITARY MAN(CEUVRES, 

Each soldier extemporizes a sack from his portion of waterproof tent.covering. These sacks are stuffed with straw, in which are wrapped knapsack, ammunition, etc. Sixteen of the sacks 
combined make a substantial raft, or each soldier can cross independently. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR—A TROOPER OF THE BENGAL LANCERS BRITISH ADVANCE IN THE SOUDAN—WORKING THE FIELD TELEPHONE ON THE 
BRINGING IN A PATHAN PRISONER, LINE BETWEEN RAILHEAD AND WADY HALFA, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 
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97. 
The Chase Art School. 


NEw YORK is one of the best places in the world in which to 
study art. Paris alone has greater advautages. And the ad- 
vantages of Paris are for the advanced student alone. Even 
these advantages are not so marked as they were a few years 





ago. At present we have the schools of the Cooper Union, 
j the Academy of Design, the Art Students’ Leaguc, and several 
i others of greater or less note. In these the elemncntary instruc- 
tion is as thorough and as broad as may be had any where in the 
world. It may be doubted, however, whether the students are 
turned out with as much finish as those who have been at Juli- 
en’s, and places similar to Julien’s, in Paris. But now we have 
another school which began promisingly last year and has been 
continued this year with full assurance that it has already be- 
come a firmly established institution. This is the school of that 





MEN’S LIFE-CLASS. 


gifted painter, William M. Chase. At this school primary in- 
struction, to be sure, may be had, but the great advantage that 
the school has over any other is in the attention given to it by 
its founder and chief instructor. Mr. Chase’s criticisms are 
invaluable to students, and no teacher of art in America can 
inspire as he does in bis pupils an enthusiasm for what is best in 
the craft they are studying and a love for beauty in the abstract. 
The success of this school—a high school it might appropriately 
be caused —is an indication that the coming generation in America 
will endeavor to accomplish even better things than the men of 
to-day are doing ; and these men, by the way, have given to 
American art a place second only to that held by the artists of 
France, while some of them are the peers of the best painters 
and sculptors in the world. This opportunity for art instruc- 
tion of the best kind has been taken advantage of by a great 
many students who have come to New York from all parts of 
the country. Men, and wor:cn, too, who have set up for them- 
selves and opened studios, attend some of the classes and submit 


WOMEN’S LIFE*CLASS, their work for Mr. Chase’s comments. 
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The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine, 


The “ Eagle” Graphophone, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US BY THE 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The ‘‘Eagle” does all that the most expensive machine will do. and 
quite as well. Reproduces clearly and brilliantly. Records naturally and 
| with startling clearness, 
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GREATAMERICAN TEA SET FEE We want YOUR name on our subscrip- ° 
. : ; i | OUR PROPOSITION iS THIS: tion list. Indeed, we expect io add 
+ olny Sanonrnan 100,000 new names during the present year. To secure this n umber we will supply 
and a handsome present with you with one of these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically 
| Seer Wore, ceat otrorments, at cost Therefore, we supply 
premium and price list. 1 “Eagle” Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 2-Way Hearing Tube— : 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P. O. Box 289. With One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s Magazine, $10.00 
i _ —— Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Leslie's Weekly, 12.00 
—$$——————e—_—_——_—a=—_—ry_—eEeee Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Judge, - - 14 00 
by Dl el om mt) °ds SAY~ Carrying Case— Polished Antique Oak, -  - $2.00 extra. 
a= a hl Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, $5.00 extra 
Records, - ° ‘ = 50 cents each, $5.00 per doz. 
the most healthful next- Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, 20c. each. 
= : : » There is nothing in the line of talking mac hines 
the-skin garment 1S z IMPORTANT! that we do not supply. Write to us for special 
ZO ) lal ns terms and prices, and full particulars. Correspondence solicited. 
‘Q YP ~~ Judge Publishing Co., 
: SILANTI TO | {10 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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AN UNDESERVED COMPLIMENT. 
Mr. Grumpau (of Hoboken, who is being entertained on South Fifth Avenue)—‘ I 
tole you gen’lmun, it am a great plesuah ter play pokah wiv parties who ’s squar’ nuff 
ter keep dar hands above de table.” —J/udge. 
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A Golden Nugget with each game 


Capes, 
At Moderate Prices. 
Ks 9b bt. 


NEW YORK. 


Abounding in thrilling interest for young and old. 
Sold everywhere. Sent prepaid on receipt of One 
Dollar. Send stamp for Klondike circular. 


E. |. HORSMAN, 512 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FRED’K H. LEVEY CO.,| $7,800 GIVEN AWAY 


To persons making the greatest number of words out of 
the phrase “Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” For ful) 


69 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. ox culars write the National Recorder, Washington, 


).C., for sample copy containing same. 
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The Autoharp. 





Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 


The Pink of Condition 


comes from “training on” 







Endorsed by the leading cyclists and athletes of the 
day as the ideal health drink—nourishing, refresh- 
ing, delicious. For the weak as well as the strong. 


Prepared in a minute with cold or hot water. 
At druggists and grocers. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 











Wherever the pain is there apply an 
Porous 


4 Allcock’s prs 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 
There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 





you get the genuine ‘‘ Allcock’s.” Don’t accept a substitute, 














Of bottling ale there 
is no end—ditto ot bot- 
tlers—hence that cloudy 
sediment and muddy 
appearance. 


Evans’ 
Ale 


is bottled by an improved 
method peculiar to its 
makers, by which _ it 
pours out brilliant and 
clear to the last drop. 


No Sediment. 







5 CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
xo in Bundle. 


Cfrial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.. Successor 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


1786 — C. H. EVANS & SONS, — 1897 
Brewers, Maltsters ag he ottiers 
Hu pson, New Yor 


TRAVEL 
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buled 


of sleeping, dining, 
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library and observation 





cars, leave the Eastern 





cities frequently for Cal- 





ifornia, Mexico, ete. 


Choice of routes for both 
outward and return 


trips. Tickets permit 
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ment. The trains can 
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be taken at convenient 
Rail- 
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points en route. 





tickets to all parts of the 
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eign money and travel- 
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EASY TO PLAY, 
EASY TO BUY. | 





tion relative to resorts, 


A pleasing musical instrument; casily learned. Prices 
from $4.00 upward. | 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue | 
and story, “How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 

Soto sy Music DEALERS. 

Alfred Dolge & Son, 
DEPT. X, 

110-112 East 13th St., NEW YORK. 


hotels, climatic condi- 


tions, etc. Circulars on 


application. 


RAYMOND & WHITGOMB 


TOURS AND TICKETS 





THROAT EASE 


BREATH PERFUME 
7 | 





31 East r4th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

1oos Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

gs Adams St., Chicago, III. 





tne CELEBRATED 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
end the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 














